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corsairs in looting his treasure ships.   No doubt Philip
himself 4scarcely knew how it had come about.    More,
he was constrained to receive an 'envoy from Elizabeth,
Sir Henry Cobham, whom he had dismissed summarily
from his court four years before.   More than that, this
envoy, very much persona non grata at Madrid, was
coming to state, in plain words, the opinion of Queen
Elizabeth, that the deck of an English ship was English
ground.    She said to Philip's ambassador, "I assure
you it is a thing my father would not have borne, nor
will I bear it, and unless your King takes better order
with these men, I must imprison subjects of his in re-
turn."   Sir Henry went to Madrid to inform the scan-
dalised monarch that the Inquisition must let English
seamen alone when they entered Spanish ports.   It is dif-
ficult for us to comprehend the emotions and outlook of
those stirring times.    How are we to translate into
modern ethics the outraged Spanish populace declining
even to let a house to the heretic envoy of a heretic
queen?    How can we explain the pious and sluggish
most Catholic Majesty keeping a  staff of assassins,
one of whom had recently attempted the life of Eliz-
abeth?   How can we excuse that Queen herself giving
up a party of miserable half-crazy fanatics, Anabaptists,
who had never done anybody any harm, to be tortured
and burned, to please that same Catholic King?   These
practices and animosities apparently no more affected
the   lives   and   activities   of   Martin   Frobisher   and
Michael Lock than would the lynchings of negroes and
the battles of armed desperadoes modify the lives of
men and women living a few miles away.   Martin and
Michael heard the tales, no doubt, as they went to and
from between the City and Greenwich, but they pur-
sued the even tenor of their way.   They had now ships
and the money to fit them out.   They had crews assem-
bling and money to pay the wages/   They had "sea